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For  Your  Information 

This  month’s  PROFILE  reflects  our 
continuing  efforts  to  bring  you  stories 
that  are  both  informative  and— we 
hope— entertaining. 

Our  features  section  this  time  includes 
an  in-depth  look  at  the  men  who  would 
be  SEALs. . .the  Navy’s  elite  Sea-Air- 
Land  combat  force.  We  also  examine  an 
Air  Force  unit  that  “plays”  when  it 
works— the  Band  of  the  Golden  West. 

At  the  end  of  our  career  profile  sec- 
tion, you’ll  find  something  completely 
different ...  a readership  survey.  It’s  not 
often  that  we  ask  you  to  cut  our  maga- 
zine apart,  but  make  the  exception  here. 
Counselors  and  students:  WE  NEED  TO 
HEAR  FROM  YOU. 

As  always,  we  invite  you  to  photocopy 
articles  from  PROFILE  to  permit  wider 
distribution.  The  same  goes  for  this 
survey. 

Letters 

Dear  PROFILE: 

I’m  a senior  in  high  school  and  for  a 
while  I’ve  thought  about  joining  the  Air 
Force.  What  I’m  interested  in  is 
something  that  I think  is  called 
Pararescue,  but  everything  I’ve  read 
about  it  has  always  been  about  men.  Are 
there  any  women  Pararescuers?  Could 


you  please  tell  me  about  the  re- 
quirements and  training.  Thanks. 

C.C. 

New  Market,  VA 

P.S.  Could  you  also  give  me  any  informa- 
tion about  basic  training  for  Air  Force. 

The  Air  Force  pararescue/recovery  special- 
ty is  a field  currently  closed  to  women. 
PROFILE  examined  the  demanding  train- 
ing involved  in  this  job  in  our  March  1986 
edition.  For  information  on  basic  training  in 
each  of  the  services,  see  our  special  April 
1989  issue. 

Dear  PROFILE: 

I received  a copy  of  PROFILE,  a 
Guide  to  Military  Careers,  January  1989, 
and  find  it  most  informative.  If  at  all 
possible,  I would  appreciate  10  addi- 
tional copies  for  our  guidance  depart- 
ment. This  would  enable  each  counselor 
to  have  a copy  and  a couple  of  extras. 

B.S.M. 

Virginia  Beach,  VA 

The  annual  BASIC  FACTS  edition  of 
PROFILE  is  published  every  January  and  is 
an  extremely  popular  resource  for  guidance 
counselors. 

We  coordinate  the  information  contained  in 
this  special  edition  with  the  headquarters  of 
each  of  the  services  to  ensure  accurate  up- 
dates of  policies  and  programs.  Additional 
copies  of  next  month’s  issue  of  PROFILE 
will  be  available  to  counselors  and  students 
upon  written  request  (for  as  long  as  we  have 
extra  copies). 
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“We’re  not  afraid 
of  hell  anymore. 
We’ve  been  there. 
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A SCHOOL  OF  SEALS 

Military  training  doesn’t  get  any  tougher  than  this. 


By  Petty  Officer  3rd  ClaSs 
Teresa  Harbuck 

It’s  10  a.  m.  and  for  most  people  it’ll 
be  just  another  day. 

But  for  34  men  in  Coronado, 

Calif.,  today’s  events  will  mark 
the  end  of  one  aspect  of  their  lives 
and  the  beginning  of  another.  ' 

Class  156  graduates  this 
morning  from  BUD/S  (Basic 
Underwater  Demolition/ 

SEALS  training),  after 
undergoing  25  weeks  of 
what  many  consider  to  be 
the  most  rigorous  and 
demanding  military  training 
in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

“We’re  not  afraid  of  hell  any- 
more. We’ve  been  there,’’  said  a 
graduate,  summarizing  what  the 
last  six  months  had  been  like 
for  himself  and  his  fellow 
classmates. 

These  men  began  thinking 
“ seals’’  long  before  they  wa 
across  the  quarterdeck  at  the 
Naval  Special  Warfare  Center. 

Prior  to  being  accepted  into  the 
school,  they  had  to  pass  a physical 
fitness  test  consisting  of  push-ups, 
sit-ups,  pull-ups,  and  a timed  swim 
and  run. 

Upon  arrival  at  BUD/S,  the  volunteers 
spent  two  weeks  in  indoctrination  and 
then  began  the  seven-week  Basic  Condi- 
tioning Phase,  the  first  of  three  phases  they 
were  to  complete  before  graduation. 

According  to  Lt.  Brian  T.  Lippe,  an  instructor, 
this  particular  aspect  of  training  requires  a lot 
of  running,  swimming  and  calisthenics. 

The  students  are  up  by  4 a.m.,  and  before 
breakfast  they  spend  two  hours  in  the  pool, 
swimming  countless  laps.  Before  lunch,  they 
perform  work  details  and  in  the  afternoon  face 
the  obstacle  course,  exercises  and  a timed  run 
on  the  beach  in  fatigues  and  combat  boots. 

The  highlight  of  Phase  One  is  “Hell  Week’’, 
continued  on  page  7 


V*- 


Being  a SEAL  isn't  pretty. 
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Eddie  Adams 


SEAL  recruits  attempt  to  get  the  hang  of  obstacle  training. 


Navy's  raiders— his 
new  dream  team 


By  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class 
Teresa  Harbuck 

As  a young  boy,  his  dream  was 
to  be  a member  of  one  of  the 
finest  teams  in  the  world . . . 
maybe  even  play  football  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Raiders. 

But  when  he  realized  his  size 
wouldn’t  allow  this,  Lt.j.g.  Jim  M. 
Edwards  decided  to  become  a 
Navy  SEAL. 

At  a height  of  5 feet  2 inches, 
the  26-year-old  quite  possibly 
wouldn’t  have  become  a football 
star,  yet  his  size  hasn’t  hindered 
his  efforts  to  become  a team 
player  for  one  of  the  Navy’s  most 
elite  groups  of  men,  the  SEALs. 

Nearing  the  end  of  the  second 
phase,  Edwards  may  have  over- 
come the  hardest  part  of  the 
training.  With  enough  will  and 
determination,  he’ll  graduate  in 
about  two  months. 

His  first  major  challenge  was 
the  “head  games’’  of  “Hell 
Week.”  For  example,  the  men  par- 


ticipate in  a “Treasure  Hunt,”  a 
game  designed  to  make  them 
think,  according  to  Chief  Petty 
Officer  Donald  Gracio,  the  SEAL 
recruiter  at  the  Naval  Special 
Warfare  Center,  Coronado,  Calif. 

“Clues  such  as  ‘meet  me  at  the 
clip  joint’  or  ‘Ronald  will  be 
waiting  for  you,’  are  given  to  the 
students  and  they  must  translate 
them,”*  said  Gracio.  “Another 
game  used  to  confuse  them  in- 
volves sending  the  students  out 
to  the  surf  zone  in  boats.  They 
must  turn  the  boats  upside  down, 
get  on  top  and  row  back  using  the 
small  end  of  the  paddle.  This 
game  helps  them  practice  quickly 
losing  the  sense  of  disorientation, 
so  that  when  they’re  out  on  a real 
mission  they  won’t  get  confused.” 

Edwards  vividly  remembers 
that  one  week  in  his  life  and  the 
toughest  part,  he  said,  was  worry- 
ing about  it.  “I  found  that  if  I just 
attacked  the  situation  and  went 
after  what  I wanted,  I could  over- 
come every  obstacle  facing  me.” 


There  were  even  times,  perhaps 
because  he  was  tired  and  under 
so  much  stress,  that  Edwards 
says  he  foxmd  situations  to  be 
funny,  even  when  they  really 
weren’t  meant  to  be. 

“Every  time  a student  messed 
up  during  a drill,  he,  and 
sometimes  the  entire  group, 
would  be  told  to  wade  out  into  the 
ocean  and  ‘get  wet’,  ” said  Ed- 
wards. “There  were  days  when  we 
were  sent  out  so  often  that  we 
never  had  a chance  to  dry  out.” 

Edwards  points  out  that  the 
training  is  tough,  but  it’s  a strict- 
ly volunteer  program  and  anyone 
can  quit  at  any  time— anyone  ex- 
cept him. 

“I  think  about  quitting  every 
time  the  alarm  clock  goes  off,” 
confesses  Edwards,  “but.  . .1 
decided  early  on  that  this  is 
where  I want  to  be.  In  reality,  the 
whole  challenge  is  against 
yourself,  and  no  one  else.” 

If  Edwards  meets  the  challenge 
and  obtains  his  goals,  he’ll  not 
only  be  a Navy  SEAL,  but  he’ll 
also  have  fulfilled  his  childhood 
dream  of  serving  on  one  of  the 
finest  teams  in  the  world. 

*A  “clip  joint”  is  Navy  slang  for  a barber 
shop.  “Ronald”  refers  to  Ronald 
McDonald,  the  popular  hamburger  clown. 
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SEALS 

continued  from  page  5 

which  requires  the  men  to  function  both  mentally  and 
physically  for  five  days  on  just  a few  hours  of  sleep. 

Before  they  can  even  think  about  going  on  to 
Phase  Two,  the  men  must  successfully  complete  Hell 
Week  or  they’ll  be  dropped  from  the  school. 

“The  theory  is  that  if  a student  completes  Hell 
Week,  he  won’t  quit  a mission,’’  explained  Chief  Pet- 
ty Officer  Donald  Gracio,  the  SEAL  recruiter  at  the 
center.  “We  must  create  a combat  stressful  environ- 
ment that  will  either  make  or  break  the  individual.’’ 

After  Hell  Week  was  behind  them.  Class  156  con- 
tinued in  Phase  One  with  hydrographic  recon- 
naissance, meaning  they  were  taught  the  basics  of 
coming  ashore  in  pairs,  scoping  out  the  area  and 
gaining  information  needed  to  conduct  amphibious 
landings. 

Then  it  was  on  to  Phase  Two  which  covers  land 
warfare  and  demolition  techniques. 

In  eight  weeks  students  must  learn  45  land  warfare 
skills,  such  as  rappelling,  rock  climbing  and  land 
navigation. 

Additionally,  they’re  taught  how  to  effectively  and 
safely  use  a variety  of  weapons.  While  learning 
basic  marksmanship  and  combat  shooting  tech- 
niques, they’re  involved  in  strictly  controlled  live  fire 


maneuvers. 

Through  classroom  work  and  practical  experience, 
the  men  are  trained  to  place  demolitions  on  obstacles 
(anything  that  gets  in  the  way)  to  clear  the  beach 
lanes  for  amphibious  landings. 

Once  Class  156  made  it  past  Phase  Two,  only  eight 
weeks  of  training  remained.  The  men  had  only  Phase 
Three,  or  the  Diving  Phase,  and  one  last  physical 
fitness  test  standing  between  them  and  graduation. 

In  the  pool,  in  the  ocean  and  even  in  the  diving 
tower  they  became  very  familigu'  with  SCUBA  gear 


Joining  the  SEAL  team 

Who  can  be  a SEAL?  Volunteers  must  be  male 
U.S.  citizens  who  can  meet  various  administrative 
and  medical  standards.  Applicants  must  also  pass  a 
physical  performance  test,  which  consists  of  the 
following; 

• Swimming  — 500  yards  in  12  minutes,  30 
seconds  or  less; 

• Running  — One  and  one  half  miles  in  11:30  or 
less; 

• Push-ups  — 42  in  two  minutes; 

• Sit-ups  — 50  in  two  minutes; 

• Pull-ups  — 8 repetitions. 

Do  you  measure  up? 


A SEAL  enters  the  water  from  an  inflatable  boat. 
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Camouflage  plays  an  important  role  in  SEAL  training. 


and  continued  with  various  drills  like  mock  attacks 
on  ships. 

In  addition  to  learning  the  necessary  skills  taught 
in  each  phase,  the  students  were  required  to  keep  up 
with  the  physical  training  in  order  to  continue 
building  their  muscles. 

For  example,  the  obstacle  course  uses  traps  such  as 
a 60-foot  cargo  net  to  simulate  challenges  the  men 
may  encounter  as  SEALs;  the  length  of  time  allowed 
to  complete  it  decreased  every  week.  The  time  to  beat 
on  the  runs  also  decreased  each  week,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  men  were  required  to  achieve  a 
greater  distance.  There  was  no  designated  time  to 
complete  the  swims,  but  increasing  the  distance 
made  it  more  difficult  during  each  phase. 

At  the  end  of  Phase  Three,  Class  156  faced  one 
final  test.  Each  one  had  to  run  14  miles  in  110  min- 
utes and  swim  five-and-a-half  nautical  miles. 


But,  at  last,  they  made  it.  In  the  last  six  months 
they’ve  been  fully  trained.  These  young  men,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  19  to  29,  are  capable  of  disabling  a 
ship,  infiltrating  enemy  territory  and  performing 
reconnaissance  duties. 

BUD/S  isn’t  the  end  of  their  training  though,  only  a 
stepping  stone.  From  here,  each  member  of  Class  156 
will  receive  an  assignment  to  one  of  the  seven  SEAL 
teams,  either  in  Coronado  or  Little  Creek,  Va. 

Months  of  additional  training  will  follow,  including 
the  U.S.  Army  Airborne  Course  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
where  they’ll  learn  parachuting  techniques. 

Regardless  of  what  the  future  may  hold,  the 
members  of  Class  156  have  proven  to  themselves 
that  they  have  what  it  takes  to  be  a SEAL.  They 
came  to  BUD/S  as  sailors  and  left  as  special  warriors, 
and  as  the  student  said,  they’ve  been  to  hell  and 
they’re  not  afraid  anymore.  O 
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SSgt.  Linda  L.  Mitchell 


From  classical  music,  to  the  boogie-woogie  of  the  '40s  big  band  era,  to  the 
contemporary  sounds  of  George  Michael  and  Bobby  Brown,  these  talented 
musicians  offer  a wide  variety  of  musical  entertainment  to  their  audiences. 


By  SSgt.  Linda  Mitchell 

When  Carol  Moffett  first  entered 
the  building,  she  thought  she  had 
taken  a giant  step  back  in  time. 
The  music  she  heard,  The  Boogie- 
Woogie  Bugle  Boy  of  Company  B, 
was  pure  jazz/swing,  and  the  band 
playing  it  could  have  been  Glenn 
Miller’s  orchestra. 

She  could  even  imagine  seeing 
the  late  Army  Air  Corps  Major 
Miller,  trombone  in  hand,  leading 
the  group. 

What  she  saw  upon  entering  the 
headquarters  for  the  523rd  Air 
Force  Band  at  March  Air  Force 
Base,  Calif.,  was  a group  of 
talented  young  musicians  in  Air 
Force  blue. 

The  Army  Air  Corps  band  once 
led  by  Miller,  the  famous  swing 
band  leader,  became  the  father  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Band  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  “grand- 
children” of  the  A AC  band,  are 
geographically  located  in  the 
United  States,  Europe  and  the 
Pacific. 

Members  of  the  523rd,  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Band  of  the  Golden 
West,  are  young  enough  to  be  the 


It  takes  teamwork  to  set  up 
instruments  for  rehearsals  and 
performances. 


U.S.  Air  Force 
Band  of  the 
Golden  West 
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childre^i  and  grandchildren  of  the 
original  band  members.  ^Miat  they 
might  lack  in  age,  however,  is  more 
than  made  up  for  in  talent  and 
experience 


of  US  have 

undergraduate  degrees 
h.  Tiiusic/’ 


‘■'Most  of  us  have  undergraduate 
degrees  in  music,  or  have  earned 
most  of  the  credits  needed  for  a 
degree,”  said  Staff  Sgt.  Carol  Mof- 
fett. “Some  hold  n.asters  de- 
grees in  music,  and  some  have  many 
years  of  experience,  which  is  the 
most  important  thing  we  look  for.” 
Experience  includes  knowing 
how  to  play  more  than  one  instru- 
ment and  more  than  one  music 
style.  Percussionists,  for  example, 
must  know  how  to  play  all  percus- 


sion instruments,  not  just  snare  or 
kettle  drums.  A electric  guitarist 
should  also  be  able  to  strum  a ban- 
jo. Moffett  plays  the  bassoon  in  the 
concert  band  and  orchestra  and  in 
the  woodwind  quintet;  but  when 
the  band  strikes  up  a John  Phillip 
Sousa  march,  you’ll  find  her  with 
crashing  cymbals  in  her  hands. 


“Experience  is  just  one 
of  the  things  we  look  for 
during  an  audition.” 


“Experience  is  just  one  of  the 
things  we  look  for  during  an  audi- 
tion,” Moffett  added.  “Musicians 
must  also  be  able  to  set  up  elec- 
trical and  audio  systems.  A good 
singing  voice,  some  training  in 
conducting,  a background  in 
writing  music  and  the  ability  to 


act  as  an  emcee/announcer  are 
also  very  helpful.” 

As  well  as  performing  in  the  con- 
cert band  and  orchestra,  band 
members  are  encouraged  to  test 
their  talents  in  other  areas.  “Here 
we  have  Air  Force  Jazz  West;  wood- 
wind and  brass  quintets;  the  pro- 
tocol combo,  which  plays  dance 
music;  Final  Approach,  which 
plays  popular  and  contemporary 
music;  and  a marching  band,” 
Moffett  said. 

Like  the  other  bands  in  the  Air 
Force,  the  523rd  has  its  own  audi- 
tion criteria.  The  first  step  in  the 
process  is  to  find  a band  with  a 
need  for  their  particular  instru- 
ment, because  each  band  auditions 
people  to  fill  empty  slots  in  their 
units. 


To  apply  for  an  audition, 
musicians  should  con- 
tact the  nearest  Air 
Force  band  unit. 


Musicians  can  contact  the 
nearest  Air  Force  band  unit.  If 
they  don’t  know  where  the  nearest 
unit  is,  they  can  contact  the  public 
affairs  office  at  the  closest  base  for 
information. 

“The  Band  of  the  Golden  West 
sends  an  audition  packet  to  poten- 
tial members,”  Moffett  said.  “It 
contains  a list  of  audition  re- 
quirements, as  well  as  sheet  music 
to  be  played  at  the  audition.” 
Audition  requirements  include 
knowing  how  to  sight-read  music 


While  the  kettle  drummer  takes  a 
break,  the  rest  of  the  band  rehearses 
a piece  of  music. 
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and  submitting  a professional 
resume,  and,  if  possible,  an  audi- 
tion tape  recording.  After  passing 
the  audition  and  being  accepted, 
the  new  band  member  delivers 
special  paperwork  to  the  local  Air 
Force  recruiter  and  enlists  into  the 
service.  After  basic  training,  the 
new  member  returns  to  the  band 
which  auditioned  him. 


“We  have  performed 
before  general  public 
audiences  and  on 
national  television.” 


Aside  from  a couple  of  road  trips 
a year,  the  trip  to  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base,  Texas,  for  six  weeks  of 
basic  training  may  be  the  only 
traveling  the  band  member  will  do 
during  his  stint  in  the  service.  “We 
schedule  two  to  three  tours  which 
last  one  to  three  weeks  each  year,” 
Moffett  said.  “We  usually  perform 
in  southern  California,  Nevada, 
Arizona,  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

“Most  of  our  scheduled  perfor- 
mances are  in  the  local  Riverside 
and  Los  Angeles  area.  We  have 
performed  before  general  public 
audiences;  at  open  houses;  schools; 
and  at  ceremonies  for  presidents 
Nixon,  Ford  and  Reagan.  We  have 
also  appeared  on  national  televi- 
sion shows  and  on  stage  with  the 
Mormon  Thbernacle  Choir,”  she 
said,  adding,  “we  exist  on  really 
weird  schedules,  even  when  we’re 
at  home— we  may  have  several 
days  off  in  a row,  or  we  may  not  get 
any  days  off  for  two  weeks.” 

Other  than  the  concert  tours, 
transfers  within  the  Air  Force  are 
nearly  non-existent.  Just  as  they 
had  to  audition  to  fill  a specific 
slot  in  the  Band  of  the  Golden 
West,  so  they  must  apply  to  fill 
specific  openings  in  any  of  the 
other  bands. 

So  rather  than  moving  constant- 
ly from  place  to  place,  Moffett  and 
her  fellow  members  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Band  of  the  Golden  West 
content  themselves  with  moving  to 
the  boogie-woogie  beat  of  their 
music  and  providing  musical 
entertainment  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  appreciative  fans 
each  year.  O 


This  cellist  awaits  his  cue. 
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Lance  CpI.  Steve  Leiter  awaits  instructions  to  return  to  the  ship. 


Splish^  Splash 

Marine  Corps  amtracs  take  a bath. 


By  Cpl.  F.E.  Charles 

Huddled  in  the  blackness  of  an 
amphibious  tractor’s  interior,  I 
waited  for  the  “splash”  of  the  vehi- 
cle to  be  driven  into  the  water. 

The  loud  clanging  of  its  diesel 
engine  sent  vibrations  throughout 
the  tractor.  The  driver  revved  the 
engine  to  a deafening  roar,  then 
splashed  from  the  beach  into  the 
ocean. 

The  amtrac  is  a primary  means 
of  getting  Marines  from  ship  to 
shore,  or  in  our  case  from  shore  to 
ship. 

Looking  out  to  sea,  I saw  only 
the  ships  we  were  to  board.  Behind 
our  amtrac,  others  followed  in  line. 
The  sea  was  calm  early  in  the 
morning  and  gently  swayed  our 

Cpl.  F.  E.  Charles  works  for  the  Joint  Public 
Affairs  Office  Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Le- 
jeune,  N.  C. 


amtrac  from  side  to  side.  It  was  an 
uneventful  ride,  which  made 
boarding  our  mother  ship  in  high 
seas  much  easier  for  the  new 
drivers  in  the  company. 

Driving  one  of  these  “hogs”  (as 
crews  refer  to  their  amtracs)  is  not 
as  simple  as  it  appears.  It’s  a for- 
midable task  to  keep  an  amtrac  in 
pitching  seas  going  straight  and 
drive  it  safely  aboard  ship. 

“It  comes  down  to  timing  and  ex- 
perience,” said  Lance  Cpl.  Steve 
Leiter,  of  A Co.,  2nd  Amphibious 
Assault  Vehicle  Battalion.  “The 
most  difficult  part  for  new  drivers 
is  boarding  the  ship.” 

During  this  amphibious  training, 
A Co.  Marines  practiced  splashing 
and  boarding  two  classes  of  Navy 
troop  transport  ships.  The  amtrac 
unit  tries  to  schedule  ship  opera- 
tions whenever  ships  from  Norfolk 
Naval  Base,  Va.,  are  in  the  area 
and  available.  O 


A "herd  of  hogs"  cruises  through  the 


(Above)  Boatswain's  mates  guide  Leiten 
(Right)  The  vehicles  arrive  on  the  ship'll 
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Cpl.  F.E.  Chsirles 


A look  at  how  Army  special  agents  methodically  bring 

criminals  to  justice. 


By  Spec.  Paul  White 


TT his  is  the  installa- 
tion: Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

It’s  the  home  of  the  U.S. 

Army  Transportation  School, 
and  the  workplace  for  more 
than  8,000  soldiers.  The  post 
also  features  an  18-hole  golf 
course,  hunting  and  fishing 
areas,  a roller  rink  and  a 
movie  theater  to  keep  off- 
duty  soldiers  busy. 

AA^en  soldiers’  off-duty 
interests  extend  to  illegal 
activities,  that’s  when  I go 
to  work.  I carry  a badge. 

9:17  p.m.  It  was  cold  that 
December  at  Fort  Eustis. 

We  were  working  the  night 
watch  out  of  the  general 
crimes  section  of  the  post’s 
Criminal  Investigations 
Division.  The  boss  is  Special 
Agent  Smith.  My  partner  is 
Special  Agent  Boyce.  My 
name’s  Reinikka. 

Our  uneventful  evening  was  in- 
terrupted by  a phone  call  from  the 
sheriff’s  office  in  Gloucester,  a 
nearby  town.  A man  was  found 
dead  there,  the  result  of  a shotgun 
blast  to  his  head.  The  man  was  a 
soldier. 


Since  the  incident  occurred  off- 
post,  the  local  authorities  would  be 
“processing  the  crime  scene.”  Proc- 
essing the  crime  scene  means  do- 
ing everything  associated  with  col- 
lecting evidence,  from  taking  fin- 
gerprints and  pictures  to  marking 


and  bagging  evidence. 

Our  job  is  similar  to  that  of 
an  FBI  agent,  but  this  is 
one  of  the  differences. 
They  have  crime  scene 
teams.  We  do  it 
ourselves. 

8:43  a.m.  We  learned  the 
victim’s  name  was  Bernie 
Sutton.  Upon  finding  out  his 
military  unit,  we  proceeded 
to  question  Sutton’s  room- 
mate, Dwayne  Turner. 
“When  was  the  last 
time  you  saw  your  room- 
mate?” 

“Last  night.  He’d  got- 
ten a phone  call  from 
some  friend  inviting 
him  to  a party.  Later,  a 
different  guy  came  to 
pick  him  up.  Strange.” 
“How  so?” 

“Bernie  didn’t  seem  to  want  to 
go  when  he  saw  that  guy  at  the 
door.  Very  hesitant.  But  he  left 
anyway.” 

“Recognize  the  guy?” 

“No,  never  seen  him  before.” 
“How  about  the  guy  who  made 
the  phone  call?” 

“Him  I know.” 

“Got  a name?” 

“Reggie  Dobbs.” 

We  ran  a check  on  Dobbs  and 
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“If  you  look  at  it  as  a 
challenge,  as  though  the 
criminals  are  challenging 
you  to  catch  them,  you 

dig  a little  bit  harder.”  Special  agent  Kenneth  Reinikka 


found  he  was  a soldier  assigned  to 
a unit  at  nearby  Fort  Story.  We 
headed  for  the  installation  to  ques- 
tion him,  but  he  wasn’t  there. 
Seems  he’d  just  been  granted 
emergency  leave. 

Whenever  a soldier  goes  on 
leave,  he  must  submit  an  address 
where  he  can  be  reached.  The  ad- 
dress Dobbs  had  provided  was  in 
his  hometown  in  Indiana.  CID 
agents  are  at  major  Army  installa- 
tions throughout  the  U.S.  and 
overseas.  We  contacted  our  office  at 
Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  the  closest  office  to 
Dobbs’  hometown.  They  agreed  to 
track  him  down  for  questioning. 

12:17  p.m.  We  began  interview- 
ing Dobbs’  friends  to  find  out 
about  his  recent  activities.  These 
“canvas  interviews,”  although 
time-consuming,  are  valuable  and 
necessary.  People  often  see  things 
they  don’t  think  are  significant, 
but  are.  Anything  that  might  give 
us  a clue. 

Some  soldiers  feel  intimidated 
talking  to  CID  agents,  probably 


Army 


Criminal  Investigators 

Description— conducts  criminal 
investigations  and  crime  preven- 
tion surveys,  provides  protective 
service  for  Army  VIPs  and  foreign 
dignitaries,  operates  crime  lab- 
oratories, maintains  the  Army 
Crime  Records  Center  and  main- 
tains liaison  with  other  police  and 
investigative  agencies. 
Prerequisites— Applicants  must: 

• be  at  least  active  duty  cor- 
porals or  specialists; 

• be  U.S.  citizens 

• work  as  military  policemen  for 
six  months  or  have  at  least  one 
year  of  civilian  police  experi- 
ence 

• have  two  years  of  college 

• pass  the  Army  physical  fitness 
test 

• have  general  technical  and 
skilled  technical  scores  of  at 
least  110. 

In  some  cases,  one  or  more  of  the 
requirements  may  be  waived. 
School— Fifteen  weeks  at  Fort 
McClellan,  Ala. 

Related  civilian  jobs— FBI 
agent,  police  officer,  detective, 
investigator. 


because  we  wear  civilian  clothes 
and  little  is  known  about  what  we 
do.  Actually,  we’re  just  soldiers  do- 
ing a job.  We  must  meet  the  same 
Army  standards  they  meet.  An 
overweight  agent  gets  the  boot  just 
as  quickly  as  an  overweight  infan- 
tryman. Civilian  clothes  enable  us 
to  question  a colonel  the  same  way 
we  question  a private.  All  in  all, 
the  soldiers  who  have  problems 
with  CID  agents  are  usually  the 
ones  who  are  in  some  sort  of 
trouble. 

Although  we  spoke  to  only  eight 
people,  canvas  interviewing  can 
mean  talking  to  as  many  as  60. 
Sometimes  these  interviews  turn 
up  nothing.  This  time,  we  got  lucky. 

Turns  out  on  the  day  of  the 
shooting,  Dobbs  was  seen  with 
three  other  individuals,  Keith 
Johnson,  Eric  Brandon  and  a 
woman  with  the  nickname 
Cricket.  Not  much  to  go  on,  but  a 
start.  We  checked  out  the  three  in- 
dividuals. Johnson  was  a former 
soldier.  His  current  address  was 
unknown. 

Brandon  was  still  in  the  military 
but  was  missing  from  his  unit. 

That  left  one  person.  We  checked 
with  local  unit  commanders  to  see 
if  anyone  was  in  charge  of  a 
woman  answering  to  the  nickname 
Cricket.  One  commander  said  yes. 

6:47  p.m.  We  obtained  an  address 
and  proceeded  to  her  Virginia 
Beach  residence.  Upon  arriving, 
we  noticed  a car  parked  in  front  of 
the  house.  We  ran  a check  on  the 
license  to  find  out  to  whom  the  car 
belonged.  The  owner:  Keith 
Johnson.  We  called  the  Virginia 
Beach  police  and  asked  them  to 
keep  the  house  under  surveillance. 

Meanwhile,  Fort  Knox  CID 
agents  had  caught  up  with  Dobbs. 
Under  questioning,  Dobbs  broke 
down,  ^^at’s  the  expression,  sing- 
ing like  a bird?  Dropping  a dime? 
Spilling  one’s  guts?  Whatever  it’s 


called,  Dobbs  did  it,  big  time. 

“Look,  I didn’t  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.  Okay,  so  I made  the 
phone  call.  But  Brandon  and 
Johnson  picked  him  up.  They  bor- 
rowed my  car.  They  were  just  sup- 
posed to  rough  him  up  a little.  Me? 
I was  at  a movie.  They  dropped  me 
off  on  the  way. 

“See,  Johnson  and  Sutton  were 
seeing  the  same  girl,  this  chick 
named  Cricket.  I told  Sutton  he’d 
better  leave  that  girl  alone,  but  he 
wouldn’t  listen.  When  Johnson 
found  out  Cricket  was  pregnant, 
he  went  off.  Like  I said,  though, 
they  were  just  supposed  to  rough 
him  up  a little. 

“Brandon  went  up  and  got  Sut- 
ton while  Johnson  hid  in  the  car. 
When  Sutton  got  in,  Johnson 
popped  up  and  stuck  a sawed-off 
shotgun  in  the  back  of  his  head. 
They  drove  around  for  awhile,  then 
had  Sutton  get  out  and  lie  down  in 
the  road.  Then  Johnson  wasted 
him.  When  they  picked  me  up, 
they  told  me  the  whole  story.” 

“7:37  a.m.  Armed  with  Dobbs’ 
statement,  we  obtained  a warrant 
for  Johnson’s  arrest.  With  the  help 
of  the  Virginia  Beach  police,  we 
surrounded  Cricket’s  house.  Boyce 
and  I moved  in  and  made  the  col- 
lar. Shotguns  were  found  during  a 
search  of  the  house. 

The  murder  occurred  three  days 
before  Christmas.  On  Christmas 
Eve,  we  apprehended  the  suspect. 
Eddie  Murphy  and  Nick  Nolte 
aren’t  the  only  ones  who  can  get 
their  man  in  48  hours. 

“Have  a merry  Christmas,” 

Boyce  said  as  he  prepared  to  leave. 

“You  do  the  same,  but  one 
thing’s  for  certain.” 

“Yeah,  what’s  that?” 

“It  won’t  be  merry  for  Keith 
Johnson.” 

The  story  you  have  just  read  is 
true.  The  names  have  been  changed 
to  protect  the  innocent.  O 
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Lance  CpI.  Joseph  Sharon  checks  out  a helicopter  engine- 


Troubleshooters 


By  Spec.  Paul  White 

To  help  keep  helicopters  ready 
to  fly  into  battle,  Marine  Corps 
avionics  technicians  must  go 
where  the  action  is.  For  Lance 
Cpl.  Joseph  Sharon,  the  action 
unfolds  at  Twentynine  Palms,  Calif. 

It’s  the  site  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Air  Ground  Combat  Center,  a desert 
locale  where  the  only  thing  higher 
than  the  temperature  is  the 
intensity  of  those  who  train  there. 

Although  assigned  to  nearby  Camp 
Pendelton,  Sharon  spends  most  of 
his  time  feeling  the  Twentynine 
Palms  heat.  Whenever  pilots  have 
trouble  with  any  of  their  aircraft’s 
electronic  systems,  avionics  techni- 


cians get  the  call,  whether  the  helos 
are  in  a hangar,  in  the  field  . . . 

...  or  even  on  a ship.  As  the 
flight  deck  troubleshooter  aboard 
the  Navy’s  amphibious  helicopter 
carrier  USS  Peleliu,  Cpl.  Michael 
Hudson  remembers  battling  through 
typhoon-like  conditions  to  assist 
during  a medical  rescue.  “One  of 
the  helos  was  having  UHF  (radio 
ultra-high  frequency)  problems,’  ’ 
Hudson  said.  “So  I’m  out  there  in 
the  rain  and  lightning,  and  since 
we  were  close  to  the  bow,  the  waves 
were  really  making  the  ship  rock. 

I was  doing  my  job  and  holding  on 
at  the  same  time.’  ’ 

Whether  they’re  on  water  or  land, 
an  avionics  technician’s  job  is  the 
same  — to  eliminate  electronic 


malfunctions.  “Say  a pilot’s  having 
trouble  with  one  of  his  communi- 
cation radios,’’  Sharon  said.  “We 
go  out  to  see  whether  the  problem 
is  the  wiring  or  the  components.’  ’ 

Sharon  specializes  in  patching  up 
wiring  problems.  “I’ve  spent  a lot 
of  time  learning  basic  trouble 
shooting  theories,  how  to  read 
schematics  (wiring  diagrams)  and 
how  to  read  meters  to  see  if  the 
defective  wire  is  cut  or  if  it’s  just 
shorted  to  the  aircraft,’  ’ Sharon  said. 

Other  specialists  handle  electronic 
glitches  within  the  component. 

Still,  “we’ve  got  to  be  able  to  tell 
the  people  who  do  fix  them  what 
the  problem  is,’’  Sharon  said. 

Sharon’s  role  as  one  who  keeps 
others  ready  for  combat  exempts 
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With  this  job, 
there's  a iot  of 
thinking  and 
onaiyzing.  You're 
never  quite  sure 
what  the  prob- 
lem is  when  you 
first  go  out 
there. 

Lance  CpI.  Joseph  Sharon 

3 3 


him  from  many  normal  combat 
situations.  Road  marching  and 
hauling  heavy  backpacks,  for 
example,  rarely  apply.  While  in 
the  field,  Sharon  concentrates 
almost  exclusively  on  fixing  heli- 
copters. Nothing  to  brag  about, 
just  the  nature  of  the  job,  he 
noted.  “I’m  not  saying  I’m  better 
than  anyone  else.  Tl\is  just  happens 
to  be  what  I’m  good  at. 

“With  this  job,’’  he  added. 


“there’s  a lot  of  thinking  and 
analyzing.  You’re  never  quite 
sure  what  the  problem  is  when 
you  first  go  out  there.’  ’ 

Sharon’s  ability  to  analyze  elec- 
tronics before  joining  the  Marines 
consisted  only  of  what  he  could 
remember  from  a high  school  shop 
class.  According  to  Master  Sgt. 
William  Gray,  Sharon’s  supervisor, 
that’s  often  enough.  “I  had  never 
worked  with  electronics  before,’  ’ 


said  Gray,  who  entered  the  field 
more  than  18  years  ago. 

Thorough  training  makes  this 
possible,  Sharon  said.  After  boot 
camp,  Sharon  spent  more  than  four 
months  learning  the  basics  of  elec- 
tronics, and  another  four  months 
exploring  the  electronics  of  Marine 
Corps  helicopters. 

“I  didn’t  expect  to  have  to  go  to 
that  much  school,’’  Hudson  said. 
“There’s  a lot  of  studying  on  your 
own.  1 thought  I’d  left  that  back  in 
high  school.’’ 

The  Marine  Corps  provided  all 
the  motivation  Hudson  needed  to 
get  through  the  course,  however, 
“It’s  simple,’’  he  said.  “If  you 
don’t  pass  the  school,  you  don’t 
get  the  job.  1 wanted  the  job,  so  1 
did  the  work.’’ 

Eventually,  Hudson  plans  to 
become  a pilot.  Sharon  looks 
forward  to  someday  working  as 
a helicopter  crew  chief.  For  now, 
both  are  content  to  help  keep 
others  airborne,  wherever  the 
action  is.  O 


Marine  Corps 


Avionics  Technicians 


Description— installs  and  re- 
pairs aircraft  electrical,  com- 
munications/navigation and  fire 
control  equipment  and  air- 
launched  guided  missiles.  Serves 
as  electrician  and  instrument 
repairman.  Repairs  and  calibrates 
related  test  equipment. 

Helpful  background  skills— 
mathematics  and  shop  courses  in 


electricity,  hydraulics  and 
electronics. 

School— Sixteen  weeks  at 
Memphis  Naval  Air  Station,  Thnn. 
Related  civilian  jobs— radio  and 
television  or  electrical  instrument 
repairer,  communications,  elec- 
trical or  electronics  engineer  and 
radio  operator. 
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The  People  With  the 


X-Ray  Eyes 


By  SSgt.  Linda  Mitchell 

A 

Force  Staff  Sgt.  Bob  Strickler  and  Airman 
Leslie  Witwer  have  a special  ability  to  see  through 
people. 

That  doesn’t  mean  that  they  have  extra-sensory 
perception  or  special  psychic  powers,  nor  do  they 
demonstrate  Superman’s  visual  prowess. 

It  merely  means  that  they  work  in  the  Radiology 
Department  at  David  Grant  U.S.  Air  Force  Medical 
Center,  Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Calif. 

“Radiology  specialists  go  through  three  training 
phases  to  get  to  the  point  where  they  can  see  people 
inside  out,”  Witwer,  a radiology  apprentice-trainee, 
said.  Their  X-ray  abilities  enable  doctors  to  diagnose 
problems  and  find  cures  to  alleviate  patient  suffer- 


ing, whether  it’s  a bone  fractiire;  a head,  chest  or 
spinal  injury;  lung  or  heart  disease;  or  anything  else 
that  ails  them. 

Phases  I and  II  combine  courses  at  Sheppard  Air 
Force  Base,  Texas  and  classroom/on-the-job  training 
in  nine  months  at  one  of  several  Air  Force  medical 
centers.  Witwer  said,  “Phase  II,  which  I’m  in  now,  is 
exciting.  We  get  hands-on  training  with  the  equip- 
ment; plus,  this  is  our  first  chance  to  work  with 
patients. 

“While  one  student  learns  to  do  upper  gastrointes- 
tinal X-rays,”  she  continued,  “I  might  be  learning  to 
do  chest  X-rays  and  another,  bone  X-rays.  A rotation 
process  lets  us  experience  all  areas  of  radiology  dur- 
ing training.” 

“All  areas”  includes  working  with  X-rays  in 
surgery,  according  to  Strickler,  a radiology  specialist. 


Air  Force 


Radiology  Specialists 

Description  — operates  various 
X-ray  equipment.  Following  pre- 
scribed directions  of  radiologists 
and  other  medical  personnel, 
takes  X-rays  and  develops  X-ray 
film. 

Helpful  background  education 

— biology,  chemistry,  anatomy 
and  other  physical  science  classes; 
must  be  able  to  work  well  with 
people  of  all  ages. 

School  — Phase  I,  four  months  at 
Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Tbxas; 
Phase  n,  nine  months  of  on-the-job 
training  at  an  Air  Force  medical 
center. 

Related  civilian  job  — radiology 
technician  in  civilian  hospitals  and 
laboratories. 


Airman  Leslie  Witwer  practices  her  X-ray  techniques  on  a fellow 
radiology  specialist. 
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“Portable  fluoroscopy  involves  using  electro- 
magnetic radiation  to  create  a visible,  moving  image 
of  the  area  being  operated  on.  Contrasting  fluids, 
such  as  dyes  or  barium,  injected  into  the  affected 
area  contrast  with  its  surroundings  and  make  the  af- 
fected area  clearly  visible  to  the  surgeon,”  he 
explained. 

^diology  specialists  work  with  ultrasound,  used 
for  tracking  fetal  movement  and  growth  in  pregnant 
women;  and  Computerized  Axial  Thmography  (CAT) 
Scan,  which  is  a way  of  observing  a cross  section  of 
the  body  using  a computer  to  enhance  images. 
Angiocardiography  provides  X-ray  examination  of 
the  heart  and  its  blood  vessels,  while  mammography 


aids  in  the  early  detection  of  breast  cancer  in  women. 

“Radiology  apprentices  then  enter  Phase  III,  which 
lasts  about  a year,”  Strickler  said.  “During  this 
phase,  trainees  complete  clinical  time  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  radiologist,  a medical  doctor  who 
analyzes  the  X-rays.” 

After  completing  clinical  time,  apprentices  must 
pass  the  Air  Force  Quality  Control  test  in  radiology 
to  qualify  as  radiology  specialists. 

Radiology  specialists  may  not  have  special  visual 
abilities,  but  their  special  powers  of  knowledge  and 
training  in  radiology  technology  are  essential  in 
helping  doctors  discover  problems  and  possible  cures 
for  their  patients.  O 


Eocplormg 
New  Territory 


By  SSgt.  Linda  L.  Mitchell 

an  you  imagine  exploring 
relatively  uncharted  territory  us- 
ing the  ultimate  in  state-of-the-art 
technology  without  leaving  the 
confines  of  two  hospital  rooms? 

Air  Force  Master  Sgt.  Joe 
(jrongalski  can. 

He  is  the  noncommissioned  of- 
ficer in  charge  of  Magnetic 
Resonance  Imaging  (MRI)  in  the 
Radiology  Department  at  David 
Grant  U.S.  Air  Force  Medical 
Center,  Travis  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif. 

“This  new  and  very  exciting  area 
of  radiology  allows  us  to  see  areas 
of  the  body  that  aren’t  as  clearly 
visible  in  regular  X-rays,” 
Gongalski  said.  “With  it,  we  are 
exploring  previously-little-known 
territory. 

“At  a cost  of  nearly  $2.3  million, 
David  Grant  has  the  only  MRI 
system  in  the  Air  Force  so  far,” 
(iongalski  said,  “and  I was  one  of 
the  first  radiology  technicians  to 
learn  how  to  operate  it.” 

The  MRI  system  is  comprised  of 
a large  superconductor  magnet,  a 
radio  transmitter/receiver  and  a 


computer.  The  larger  of  the  two 
rooms  contains  the  magnet,  radio 
receiver/transmitter  and  scanner 
tube.  A moving  table  conveys  the 
patient  through  the  tube.  In  the 
smaller  room,  doctors  and  MRI 
technicians  operate  the  computer 
console  and  monitor  the  patient’s 
progress.  The  rooms  are  connected 
by  a window  so  that  the  doctors 
can  observe  the  process. 

Before  tests  begin,  Gongalski 
prepares  the  patient  for  a 
30-minute  to  one-hour  trip 
through  the  scanner.  He  ensures 
that  all  metal  objects  such  as 
jewelry,  hearing  aids,  partial 
plates  and  hairpins,  are  taken  off. 
Anything  that  could  be  affected  by 
the  magnetic  field,  such  as  credit 
cards  and  watches  are  also 
removed. 

Doctors  and  MRI  technicians 
must  be  aware  of  anything  inside 
the  body  which  could  be  affected 
by,  or  seriously  impair  the  opera- 
tion and  performance  of,  the 
magnetic  resonance  system.  Such 
problems  include  pregnancy;  metal 
surgical  clips,  joint  or  bone  pins 
and  metal  plates;  or  unremoved 
bullets,  shrapnel  or  BB  shot. 

When  prescribed,  MRI  techni- 


cians inject  the  patient  with  con- 
trast fluids,  such  as  harmless  dyes, 
to  enhance  images  in  targeted 
areas  of  the  body. 

As  the  patient  moves  through 
the  scanner  tube,  hydrogen  nuclei 
in  the  body  become  temporarily 
aligned  with  the  magnet’s 
magnetic  field.  A radio  wave 
passes  through  the  body,  and  the 
nuclei  emit  a characteristic  radio 
signal  which  is  the  source  of  the 
MRI  information.  The  radio  signal 
is  received  by  an  antenna,  and, 
aided  by  the  computer,  creates  an 
image  on  the  computer’s  screen. 

“The  superconductor  magnet  ob- 
tains images  of  parts  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  brain,  spinal  column, 
heart,  knee,  etc.,”  Gongalski  ex- 
plained. “It  visualizes  and 
enlarges  the  images  of  different 
pathologies— types  of  diseases, 
cancers  and  tumors— much  more 
clearly  than  conventional  X-rays 
ever  could.” 

He  added,  “As  each  part  of  the 
body  appears  on  the  computer 
screen,  the  MRI  technician  makes 
a series  of  images  (pictures);  the 
doctors  check  the  images  and  ask 
for  more  if  necessary.” 

With  the  punch  of  a button,  the 
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MSgt.  Joe  Gongalski  adjusts  a strap  to  hold  a patient  perfectly  still  during  the  30-minute  to  one-hour  journey 
through  the  MRI  scanner. 


technician  can  enlarge  the  image 
of  a particular  portion  of  the  body 
if  the  doctor  requests  it.  He  or  she 
can  also  make  hard  copy  pictures 
(computerized  forms  of  the  X-ray 
negative)  of  whatever  is  on  the 
screen.  Using  these  images,  doc- 
tors can  much  more  accurately 
diagnose  the  exact  type  of  tumor 
or  disease,  and  pinpoint  its  exact 
location,  whereas  X-rays  might 
give  only  a vague  idea  of  what  and 
where  the  problem  is. 

“Right  now,  only  radiology 
specialists  in  at  least  their  second 
enlistment  have  the  opportunity  to 
experience  this  exploration  period. 
Because  David  Grant  has  the  Air 
Force’s  only  MRI  system,  we  have 
established  our  own  in-house 
training  program,”  he  concluded. 

Meanwhile,  Gongalski  is  enjoy- 
ing his  status  as  a ground  breaker 
in  the  Air  Force’s  newest  area  of 
advanced  medical  technology.  O 


Air  Force 


Magnetic  Resonance 
imaging  Technician 

Description— prepares  patients  for  scanning  and 
operates  the  magnetic  resonance  imaging  system. 
Operates  computer  on  which  X-rays  are  displayed. 
Assists  medical  personnel  and  radiologists  in  the 
process  of  diagnosing  patient  ailments. 
Prerequisites— must  complete  Phases  I,  II  and  III 
training  for  radiology  specialists  and  have  at  least 
four  years’  experience  as  a radiology  specialist/ 
technician. 

School— Hands-on  training  through  the  manufac- 
tiu-er,  a medical  center  or  a civilian  hospital. 
Related  civilian  job— specialized  radiology  techni- 
cian at  major  civilian  hospitals,  medical  centers  and 
laboratories. 
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Jim  Lee 


Survey 


We’d  love  to  hear  what  you  think  about 
PROFILE  magazine.  Please  fill  out  this 
survey,  fold  it  and  mail  it  free  with  our 
address  showing.  Your  ideas  will  help  us 
make  PROFILE  your  best  source  of  in- 
formation about  military  lifestyles  in 
each  of  the  services. 

From  the  student’s  view: 

(please  check  the  appropriate  response) 

1. 1  am  a: 

High  School  

College  

Freshman  

Sophomore  

Junior  

Senior  

2.  Where  do  you  see  Profile? 

Library  

Counselors’  office  

Career  center  

Elsewhere  (fill  in)  

3.  How  often  do  you  see  Profile? 

Monthly  (November  through  April)  

Every  few  months  

Only  the  January  “Basic  Facts”  issue  

This  is  the  first  copy  I’ve  seen  

4.  Which  service  would  you  like  to  read  more 
about? 

Army  

Marines  

Navy  

Air  Force  

Coast  Guard  

No  preference  

5.  What  types  of  jobs  would  you  like  to  read 
about? 

Aviation  

Combat  skills  

Computers  

Engineering  

Maintenance  

Administration  

Other 


6.  What  types  of  articles  are  you  interested  in? 

Adventure  training  

Job  profiles  

Travel  

Military  benefits  

Personality  features  

Humor  

Career  field  listings  

7.  What  do  you  do  with  Profile  when  you  are 
through  reading  it? 

Return  it  to  where  you  picked  it  up  

Pass  it  on  to  friends  

Save  it  

Throw  it  away  

8.  Overall  I would  rate  Profile  magazine  as: 

Excellent  

Good  

Average  

Poor  


From  an  educator’s  view: 

1. 1 am  a 

High  School 
College 

Principal 
Teacher 
Counselor 
Librarian 
Military  instructor 

Other  

2.  How  do  you  usually  receive  Profile? 
Mailed  directly  to  me 
Inter-office  routing 
Magazine  rack 
From  someone  else 

Who 

Other 

3. 1 receive  Profile  magazine: 

Monthly  (November  thru  April) 

Rarely 

Only  “Basic  Facts”  issue 
Never 
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4.  Is  Profile  addressed  to  the  proper  office  in 
your  organization?  If  not,  please  write  the 
current  and  new  addresses  below: 

Current: 


New: 


5.  Who  reads  your  copy  of  Profile? 
Ido 

Other  teachers 
Students 
No  one 


6.  Is  Profile  useful  to  you  or  your  students? 

Yes  

No  

Sometimes  


Additional  comments  for  students  and 
educators: 

I like  the  way  Profile 


I would  like  to  see  Profile  change 


Profile  would  be  more  useful  if 


Additional  comments: 


Official  Business 
Penalty  For  Private  Use,  $300 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  PERMIT  NO.  12503  WASHINGTON,  DC 

POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 


PROFILE  MAGAZINE/DOD  HSNS 
BUILDING  X-18,  NAVAL  STATION 
NORFOLK,  VA  2351 1 -6698 


PS. 

Parting  Shots 


TV  Foxhole 
Trivia 

Long  before  such  Vietnam-based 
television  series  as  Tour  of  Duty 
and  China  Beach,  there  were 
numerous  military-inspired  TV 
shows.  Cast  back  your  mind  to 
those  TV  comedies  and  dramas  of 
yesteryear  to  see  how  many  actors, 
characters  and  programs  you  can 
remember. 

Phil  Silvers  starred  in  a 
■ mid-1950s  sit-com  originally 
called  You’ll  Never  Get  Rich  and 
soon  renamed  The  Phil  Silvers 
Show. 

Name  the  “con  man”  character 
played  by  Silvers.  (5  points) 

Bonus  question:  Name  the 
mythical  Kansas  Army  post  where 
this  series  took  place.  (3  points) 

2  Combat  was  a reality-based 
■ war  drama  that  premiered 
in  1962  and  depicted  the  exploits 
of  a World  War  II  Army  platoon 
crossing  Europe  following  D-Day. 
Name  the  actor  who  played  Sgt. 
Chip  Saunders.  (Hint:  This  well- 
known  actor  later  died  during 
filming  of  a scene  in  Twilight  Zone 
The  Movie).  (3  points) 

3  Robert  Lansing  portrayed 
■ Brigadier  General  Frank 
Savage  in  a World  War  II  drama 
based  on  the  exploits  of  the  918th 
Bombardment  Group  of  the  U.S. 


Eighth  Air  Force.  Name  this  war 
drama  which  premiered  during  the 
1964  television  season.  (5  points) 
Bonus  question:  Name  the  ac- 
tor who  portrayed  Savage  in  the 
1949  movie  of  the  same  name  as 
this  TV  show.  (3  points) 

4  Hogan’s  Heroes  was  a 
■ mid-1960s  sit-com  with  the 
unlikely  premise  that  life  in  a 
World  War  II  Nazi  POW  camp 
could  be  fun.  Bob  Crane  starred  as 
Col.  Robert  Hogan.  Name  the 
camp’s  commandant  played  by 
Werner  Klemperer.  (3  points) 
Bonus  question:  Name  the 
prison  camp.  (1  point) 

5  One  of  the  most  popular  TV 
■ comedies  of  all  time  was 
M*A*S*H  which  premiered  in 
1972  and  was  based  on  the  hit 
movie  of  the  same  name.  The 
following  questions  relate  to  this 
milestone  Korean  War  series. 

a.  Name  the  character  portrayed 
by  Wayne  Rogers  from  1972-1975 
and  later  by  Pernell  Roberts  in  a 
1980s  series  spin-off.  (2  points) 

b.  What  was  the  unit  designa- 
tion and  complete  name  of  this 
M*A*S*H  unit?  (2  points) 

c.  What  was  the  title  of  the 
M*A*S*H  theme  song  composed 
by  Johnny  Mandel?  (2  points) 

d.  Name  the  veteran  TV  actor 
(having  appeared  in  Dragnet  from 
1967-1970)  who  took  on  the  role  of 
Col.  Sherman  Potter  after  the 
departure  of  Lt.  Col.  Henry  Blake. 
(2  points) 

e.  What  were  the  nicknames  of 


the  following  M*A*S*H  personnel: 

(1)  Maj.  Margaret  Houlihan 
(1  point) 

(2)  Capt.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Pierce  (1  point) 

(3)  Cpl.  Walter  O’Reilly  (1  point) 
Bonus  question:  Who  said: 
“Never  insult  seven  men  when  all 
you  are  packing  is  a six-gun”? 

(3  points) 

SCORING: 

25  points  or  more:  Excellent. . . 
you’re  either  a trivia  expert  or  you 
watch  too  much  TV. 

10  - 24  points:  Good  job. . .you  know 
your  stuff. 

Under  9 points:  You  must  read  a lot. 


ANSWERS:  FO  :snuog 
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Next  month:  Everything  you  ever 
wanted  to  know  about  a military 
career,  but  were  afraid  to  ask. 
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